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Perkins Twenty-one Cylinder Vertical Dryer 


Rugged, high speed machine with abundant drying capacity. 
Anti-friction bearings—no soilage—low upkeep—less power. 
Heavy, seamless, non-collapsing cold drawn copper cylinders. 


Steam economy—packingless doll heads—syphon removal 
of condensate—individual traps and strainers. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. | Holyoke, Mass. 
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Mareh 5, 1936 


The period 1911 to 1936 witnessed the ascendency of the South to a position as 
the leading cotton manufacturing section of the United States. 


Textile Bulletin’s Silver Anniversary Number will present an interesting record 
of this remarkable growth along with a review of the important developments and 
improvements that have been made in textile manufacturing during this time. 


From an editorial standpoint this Number will be an outstanding achievement 
in textile journalism. In point of size it will be the largest single issue we have ever 
published. 


A majority of the nation’s leading textile machinery and supply manufacturers 
have already reserved space, and in addition to these, scores of well known Southern 
mills will be represented, among the latter being: Riverside & Dan River Cotton - 
Mills, Exposition Cotton Mills, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Republic Cotton Mills, Union 
Bleachery, Newberry Cotton Mills, Erwin Cotton Mills, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, and 
many others. 


First Forms Are On ‘The Press 
Final Forms Close February 25th 
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RUSH YOUR SPACE ORDER TODAY 
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Japanese Imports Increased 400% 
Last Year 


Need of Protection Is Clearly Shown 


Imports “for consumption” of cotton piece goods from 
Japan during 1935 increased 400 per cent over the total 
of such imports in 1934 or from 7,286,517 square yards 
in 1934 to 36,472,234 square yards in 1935, according to 
a Cotton-Textile Institute analysis of reports issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

“The analysis,” said Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent of the Institute, “emphasizes the importance of the 
re-enactment, as proposed by Senator James F. Byrnes, 
in substitute farm relief legislation, of Section 22 of the 
former AAA. The latter section, re-enacted, would per- 
mit the President to protect domestic producers by the 
application of quotas to limit imports of agricultural 
commodities or manufactures from foreign low-cost coun- 
tries. 

“The significance of the 1935 record lies in the fact 
that while the total of imported Japanese cotton goods is 
only fractional in relation to the total domestic produc- 
tion, the impact falls almost wholly on a single division 
of the industry. Of the 36,472,234 square yards of all 
types of cotton piece goods imported from Japan, 30,- 
039,189 square yards were bleached cloths and represent- 
ed slightly more than 20 per cent of the average annual 
United States production of that type of goods. 

“Such a concentration in a particular field emphasizes 
the urgent need of the cotton industry for protection. 
True, the State Department in December was advised by 
the Japanese Ambassador that Japanese cotton manufac- 
turers had agreed to restrict voluntarily their shipments 
to the United States. 

“But, as was pointed out at the time, that declaration 
of policy is unsatisfactory in at least two respects—it is 
not specific either as to duration or as to types of goods 
on which the Japanese will impose their own restrictions. 

“The tremendous disparity between labor costs here 
and in Japan render existing tariff rates ineffective as 
protection for the American industry in its domestic mar- 
ket. An increase in the tariff rates sufficient to give ade- 
quate protection against Japanese cotton goods would be 
prohibitive against other countries. 


“The problem might be solved by negotiation of a 
trade treaty with Japan, but there is no reason for Japan 
to enter into such an arrangement when they can under- 
sell Americans cottons here and in export trade. 


“We have no retaliatory weapon and our only effective 
defense appears to be in a quota system which will give 
adequate protection to individual types of American cot- 
ton goods. 


“The Commerce Department reports also show that 
during 1935 the entries of Japanese cotton piece goods to 
bonded customs warehouses, supposedly for re-export, ex- 
ceeded withdrawals from warehouses by approximately 
12,000,000 square yards, making the total general im- 
ports of Japanese cotton piece goods for the year a little 
under 49,000,000 square yards. Last May, during the 
Tariff Commission investigation of imports from Japan, 
it was established that there were then about 12,000,000 
square yards of Japanese cotton piece goods in United 
States bonded warehouses. It would appear that it is the 
policy of the Japanese to maintain an inventory in bond- 
ed warehouses of about 12,000,000 square yards, which 
in the year just ended was the equivalent of about four 
months of average imports. Theoretically imported for 
re-export, these bonded warehouse stocks are, in actual 
practice, utilized as a source for ‘spot’ deliveries, thus 
relieving Japanese manufacturers of the handicap of be- 
ing several weeks distant from the market and substan- 
tially increasing the competitive advantage they already 
enjoy in low wage costs. 


“While import figures for December, 1935, show a 
decline from the previous month, it is disturbing to find 
that during December 57,302 square yards of Japanese 
unbleached cloth were imported for consumption. Aside 
from a few items of only a few hundred yards, this is the 
first sizeable lot of Japanese grey goods imported for 
consumption since the Tariff Act of 1930 became effec- 
tive. The Institute is making every effort to find out 


promptly the types of goods involved in this latest devel- 
opment.” 


Processing and Weaving Rayon 


Staple Fibre 


By Adam Glover * 


IBRO, or rayon staple fibre threads are produced in 

a variety of different forms of yarn packages, chiefly 

according to the particular classes of fabrics for 
which they are intended, and the types of machines by 
which they are to be converted into warps and filling for 
the loom. In any case, “Fibro” threads are spun pri- 
marily as single strands and formed either into mule cops 
or ring bobbins, according to the type of spinning ma- 
chine on which they are produced. Two or more single 
strands of yarn may subsequently be twisted together in 
order to produce a folded or ply yarn, or they may be 
twisted with other threads of a different character in 
order to produce “fancy” yarns or spun as slub yarns on 
the ring frame. 

The subsequent operations of converting the threads 
from their primary forms into other styles of yarn pack- 
ages are determined chiefly as to whether the yarn is 
required for warps or filling, and also by the method of 
preparing the warps and filling for the loom. For ex- 
ample, “Fibro” yarn may be reeled into hanks or skeins, 
wound upon flanged warpers’ bobbins, wound into the 
form either of straight or parallel spools or cheeses, or 
into conical spools, or it may be wound into pirns, as may 
be required. 


Assuming yarn to be purchased in its primary form of 
mule cops or on ring bobbins, its progress through the 
various stages of preparing it for weaving in the natural 
grey state comprises a series of consecutive operations in 
the following sequence, viz.: (1) winding; (2) warping; 
(3) sizing; (4) beaming or winding on; (5) looming, 
i.e., either by drawing-in, or twisting-in; (6) gaiting-up 
the warp and shedding harness in the loom ready. for 
weaving. 

WInpING MACHINES 


The prevailing type of winding machine employed in 
the weaving trade is the vertical spindle winding machine 
constructed with either one row, or with two parallel 
rows of spindles on each side of the machine. Each 
spindle supports a flanged warpers’ bobbin that fits quite 
loosely upon the spindle shank and rests upon a circular, 
metal disc-plate covered with a flannel or felt washer to 
serve as a soft cushion for the bobbin. Each spindle 
shank is furnished with a fixed warve or small grooved 
pulley to receive a cotton driving band from a tin driving 
drum extending for the entire length of the machine; 
and serves to drive all the winding spindles with a con- 
stant velocity. This type of winding machine is made 
in various modifications by different machine makers, 
but all embody the same general features, and are chiefly 
adapted for winding yarn from mule cops and ring bob- 
bins. 


*In a lecture to the Ashton Managers’ Association, in England. 
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In their course from their supply packages, the threads 
pass over some form of yarn tension device in order to 
apply the degree of tension most suitable for the counts 
of yarn being wound. It is not advisable to pass “Fibro” 
yarns over a brush in the winding machines. The threads 
are then passed through narrow slits of yarn clearer- 
guides in order to clear from the threads any impurities 
as well as defects inherent to spinning. These clearer- 
guides are carried by a traverse or guide-rail which moves 
up and down with a slow uniform traverse to guide the 
threads on to their respective bobbins. 

Vertical spindle winding machines of the type just 
described are being largely superseded by various modi- 
fications of the more modern and efficient types of high- 
speed cheese and cone winders which are essential for 
the winding of yarn supply packages for high-speed beam 
warping. Warpers’ bobbins and parallel wound spools 
are only suitable for slow-speed warping owing to the 
difficulty of controlling the tension of the threads when 
these are delivered from yarn packages that revolve in 
the bobbin creel as their threads are withdrawn by the 
unrolling method. 


High-speed spool, cone and cheese winding machines 
comprise various modifications according to the different 
makers, but each of these types embody the same cardi- 
nal features in their general construction, and differ 
mainly in respect of the minor details of their equipment. 
In one type of spool winder, the threads are wound on to 
cone or parallel paper tubes that are placed on horizontal 
winding spindles that revolve with a constant velocity. 
In another type of conical or parallel spool winder, the 
paper tubes are fixed on wooden or metal carriers and 
bear against revolving driving drums, or against a metal 
driving shaft that revolves with a very high velocity. In 
one make of drum winder, the drums are “split,” that is, 
they are formed in two similar halves, separated by a 
narrow, helical aperture which serves the function of a 
thread-guide and is known as a “split drum” winder. 
Drum winders constructed with plain driving drums are 
equipped with a yarn traversing motion for the purpose 
of guiding the threads on to their respective spools. In 
the machine constructed with a driving shaft, of about 1 
in. diameter, the threads are guided on to their respective 
spools by what are described as “wing guides” consisting 
of two wings or blades of hardened brass fixed in reverse 
directions on a shaft situated below the winding shaft, 
and which distribute the threads with a quick traversing 
motion across the width of the cones. 

As just stated, high-speed beam warping is possible 
only from conical spools and cheeses. These do not 
revolve, but remain stationary in the beaming creel and 
therefore deliver their threads over-end. They are made 
of large dimensions with a view to providing continuous 
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threads of considerable length and reducing the amount 
of re-creeling. For this reason, these yarn packages con- 
tain from 3 Ib. to 4 lb. of yarn, as against 1 Ib. on the 
usual size of flanged warpers’ bobbin. The over-end 
method of withdrawing the threads from these forms of 
yarn supply packages, whenever this method is practica- 
ble, is much more preferable to the unrolling method, as 
the former method permits of more complete and effective 
control over both the delivery and tension of the threads 
during warping which, in some cases, is performed at 
rates ranging from 500 to 900 yds. per minute, as com- 
pared with 70 to 90 yds. per minute on the older type of 
slow-speed beam warping machines, and which are still in 
regular use in many weaving mills. 


BEAM WARPING 


This method of warping is the prevailing method of 
preparing plain grey warps for slasher or tape sizing, and 
consists essentially of withdrawing any practicable num- 
ber of threads simultaneously from a corresponding num- 
ber of warpers’ bobbins, parallel or conical spools, or 
cheeses, and winding them in an evenly disposed sheet of 
parallel threads on to what are variously described as 
‘“‘back,’”’ warpers’, and “‘slashers’” beams ready for slasher 
sizing. Beam warping machines are made in a variety of 
modifications by different makers, but in all embody the 
same general features in their construction. : 

In their progress from the supply packages in the creel 
to the warpers’ beam, the warp threads first pass singly 
through consecutive dents of a back reed fixed in the rear 
part of the machine and immediately in front of the fore 
part of the creel. The object of the back reed is to effect 
an even distribution of the threads and also to keep them 
quite separate from each other so that they may be easily 
recovered and pieced in the event of breakages. Imme- 
diately on emerging from the back reed, the threads are 
conducted over a tin measuring roller of about 6 in. 
diameter, thence under one, two, or three light yarn ten- 
sion rollers that rest quite freely, by their own gravity, 
upon the yarn. The function of these tension rollers is 
to maintain the threads at a suitable degree of tension, 
during warping, and, at the same time, they also serve to 
keep the yarn taut, when stopping the machine, and the 
threads continue to be delivered for a few seconds from 
rotating yarn packages. From the tension rollers, the 
threads pass over a grid extending across the full width 
of the machine, and at which point, each thread supports 
a light wire drop-pin, in the form of a hair-pin which, in 
the event of a thread breaking, drops between two revolv- 
ing rollers which operate a stop-motion and thus stops the 
machine instantly, when the attendant recovers and pieces 
the broken thread. Immediately after passing over this 
guide, the threads are passed separately through the dents 
of an expanding reed or comb of which the teeth are open 
at the top, for the easier insertion of the threads, and 
which is adjusted, by the attendant, until the width of 
the sheet of threads corresponds with the width between 
the beam flanges. On leaving the expanding comb, fixed 
in the front part of the machine, the “Fibro” threads are 
immediately deflected over a guide-roller and wound 
finally on to the warpers’ beam, ready for sizing. 


The full beam is then cut out and replaced with an 
empty beam on which warping is resumed. Before sever- 
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ing the threads of the full beam, however, the attendant 
forms what is termed a “slashers’’ or “‘false’ lease in 
order to maintain the sheet of threads in their correct 
relative positions, approximately, and thus assist the 
slasher attendant to keep the threads in the same order 
as they pass through the slasher sizing machine and finally 
on to the weavers’ beam. Otherwise, if this precaution 
were not taken, the threads would become hopelessly 
crossed and entangled, and impossible to weave. This 
form of slashers’ lease is made by inserting the teeth of 
an open reed or comb, with short teeth about 1 in. in 
length, through the threads, after which a grooved strip 
of wood is placed over the open ends of the teeth and tied 
on until the warpers’ beams are gaited-up in the sizing 
machine and ready for sizing, when the combs are re- 
moved. 


If the operation of beam warping is performed by 
means of a modern high-speed warping machine, this may 
only be effected by withdrawing the threads over-end 
from stationary supply packages, as, for example, ring or 
bottle bobbins, or preferably conical spools and narrow- 
gauge cheeses as in the Barber-Colman super high-speed 
method of warping at the almost incredible rate of 900 
yds. per minute, with certain classes of yarn. In any 
method of high-speed warping, the yarn supply packages 
are supported on fixed carriers in creels of special design 
and construction, usually of the magazine type to permit 
of either two or three yarn packages grouped together, on 
a double or triple carrier, for each individual thread re- 
quired on the warpers’ beam. 


SLASHER OR TAPE SIZING 


On the completion of a “set” of warpers’ or “back” 
beams, these are mounted with a zig-zag disposition in a 
beam creel situated in the rear of the slasher sizing ma- 
chine, when the several sheets of threads from the re- 
spective beams are combined and passed together, as one 
single sheet of threads, through the sizing machine, where 
they are submitted to the process of sizing, drying, and 
beaming or winding-on to the weavers’ beam situated in 
the extreme front part of the machine, all of which func- 
tions are performed concurrently by a single operation. 

A slasher sizing machine is a composite machine com- 
prising three principal sections, viz.: (1) the sizing ap- 
paratus situated at the extreme rear part of the machine, 
immediately in front of the creel, and consisting of a size- 
box containing hot size, an immersion roller, and either 
one pair or two pairs of sizing or squeezing rollers; (2) 
the drying and cooling apparatus situated at the extreme 
rear part of the machine, immediately in front of the 
creel, and consisting of a size-box containing hot size, an 
immersion roller, and either one pair or two pairs of 
sizing or squeezing rollers; (2) the drying and cooling 
apparatus situated in the central part of the machine, 
and consisting of either one steam heated, cavity cylinder 
of 9 ft. diameter, or two drum cylinders, one of 6 or 7 ft. 
diameter, and another of 4 ft. diameter, and one or else 
two revolving, cooling fans; and (3) the headstock, sit- 
uated at the extreme front part of the machine, and com- 
prising several dividing-rods for the purpose of separating 
the several sheets of threads delivered from the respective 
warpers’ or “back’’ beams in the beam creel, an expand- 
ing reed or comb for the purpose of adjusting the width 
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of the warp to that of the weavers’ beam, “cut-marking”’ 
and length measuring motions, yarn pressing rollers to 
compress the yarn more densely on the weavers’ beam, 
and the driving gear to operate the machine and fric- 
tional driving mechanism adapted to drive the weavers’ 
beam with a gradually diminishing velocity as the yarn 
diameter increases, thereby maintaining a constant rate 
of winding from the commencement to the completion of 
the weavers’ beam. In some types of slasher sizing ma- 
chines, the drying of the yarn is effected by passing it 
through a large drying chamber heated with hot air. 


WEAVING “Frpro” 


Up to the present, these observations have been con- 
fined to a general survey of the essential features relating 
to the processing of yarn during the various stages of its 
progress previous to weaving; and although the several 
operations described are those adopted in regular weaving 
mill practice in the manufacture of cotton fabrics in gen- 
eral, it may be of special interest to observe that the same 
method of processing is, in every particular, equally well 
adapted for the processing of yarns produced from 
“Fibro” staple fibre. The same observation is equally 
true with reference to the important problem of weaving 
Fibro” yarns, whether as warp or filling, into fabrics of 
almost every conceivable type and of infinite variety of 
texture, and for every purpose, including fabrics for do- 
mestic use, dress fabrics, and fabrics for many commer- 
cial purposes. 

Following upon the operation of “looming,” that of 
‘“gaiting-up” a “Fibro” warp in the loom, ready for the 
weaver, is virtually identical with the same procedure 
adopted for cotton warps, that is, in looms of correspond- 
ing type, and for similar classes of fabrics. Take for 
example, the “gaiting-up” of a “Fibro” warp in a plain 
calico loom of the ordinary Lancashire type, for weaving 
plain cloth. The warp beam is mounted in the loom 
brackets, situated below the back rest, which latter may 
be of the vibrating type. li, however, the “Fibro’’ warp 
is to be woven in a loom mounted with a dobby, or a 
jacquard machine, in that case, it is advisable to employ 
a strong and highly polished back rest that will revolve 
quite freely in its bearings, and of sufficient strength to 
resist yielding or bending under the stress-strain of the 
warp tension, due to the effect of shedding, and of beat- 
ing-up the picks of weit, during weaving. 

After fixing the warp beam in its position in the loom 
brackets, the overlooker cuts the cords by which the 
healds and reed have been temporarily suspended, draws 
these forward, and then proceeds to tie up the healds to 
top roller straps above, and to the tappet treadles below, 
and also to fix the reed in its position in the loom sley. 
After this, he wraps around the taking-up roller a lap or 
piece of cloth, the free end of which is formed with a 
slitted hem for the insertion of a thin metal strip or tie- 
rod to which the overlooker lashes the initial ends of the 
warp threads to enable him to draw them forward, bodily, 
until the tie-rod is passed well over the breast rail in 
front of the loom. When tying-up the warp threads to 
this tie-rod, it is of the greatest importance to ensure that 
all warp threads are tied-up with exactly the same degree 
of tension, across the entire width of the warp, uniformly, 
otherwise, any irregularity of tension will impose greater 
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strain upon those that are taut, and thus render these 
threads more liable to breakage, during weaving. The 
overlooker then proceeds to make the final adjustment of 
the healds and reed to ensure the formation of a true and 
clean warp shed of the correct depth across the entire 
width of the warp, from selvedge to selvedge. Then, 
after inserting the lease-rods, in precisely the same man- 
ner for the “Fibro” warp, as for a cotton warp, he goes 
to the back of the loom to make the necessary adjustment 
of chains or ropes around the ruffles of the warp beam, 
and to adjust the weights on the weighting levers suitably 
to ensure the requisite degree of tension on the warp 
threads, according to the character of the cloth to be 
woven. 


In the case of a new loom, “gaiting-up” also includes 
the proper fixing and adjustment of the loom temples, the 
setting and timing of all working parts to operate in per- 
fect unison, the equipment of the loom with picking and 
check-straps, pickers, and all other incidental accessories 
necessary to establish the loom as efficiently as possible 
and in good woroking order. The shuttles must also be 
in good condition, true and of a size and type suitable for 
the weaving of “Fibro” filling. When the correct pick 
wheels are fixed, according to the number of picks to be 
inserted in the cloth, the overlooker than proceeds to 
insert the first picks of filling to ensure that the loom and 
all its appurtenances are correctly attuned, and then 
hands the loom over to the weaver who, after weaving a 
short “lap” or length of cloth, asks the overlooker to 
count and check the number of picks per inch, for veri- 
fication. Provided the warp has been properly processed 
in the winding, warping, and sizing, efficiently “gaited- 
up,” and all loom adjustments properly made by the over- 
looker, the weaver will experience no greater difficulty in 
the weaving of cloth from “Fibro” warp and filling than 
in the weaving of cotton fabrics. 


In conclusion, it is now definitely established in actual 
commercial and.weaving mill practice that yarns pro- 
duced from “Fibro” (staple fibre) may be woven into all 
the infinite variety of fabrics for which cotton is gener- 
ally employed, comprising all types of domestic and dress 
fabrics of every variety of texture. 


Cotton Mill Code Pledges Noted 


Mills representing several million spindles have signed 
the pledge to continue operation under basic principles 
of the former NRA code, and other. signatures are being 
received by the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., in every 
mail, declares W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


In some cases, Mr. McLaurine said, the funds recap- 
tured from escrow by the mills will not be sufficient to 
pay the customers, according to the specific clauses re- 
ferred to in the resolution passed at the Washington 
meeting, without having to draw upon other resources. 
This was said to be particularly true when further loss 
on the part of the mill is indicated by a loss of return in 
floor stock taxes and also by the depreciation of stocks 
on hand and other expenses incident to the handling of 
funds during the time when the money was in escrow. 
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American Cotton and World 
Consumption 


World cotton consumption for the first five months of 
the current fiscal year indicates that a new record will be 
set. If the rate of consumption continues until July 31st, 
the world will consume more cotton during 1935-36 than 
during any other year since mankind first began to con- 
sume cotton. But it will not mean record-breaking con- 
sumption of American cotton. On the contrary, if the 
rate of the past five months continues, world consumption 
of American cotton during the current year will be lower 
than any year except two (last year and 1930-31) in the 
past eleven years. And consumption of foreign cotton 
for the second consecutive year will be in excess of 14,- 
000,000 bales. World consumption of cotton for the five 
menths ending December 31st, including all growths, was 
estimated by the New York Cotton Exchange Service on 
Monday as 10,883,000 bales, of which 5,010,000 bales 
were American and 5,873,000 bales were foreign cotton. 
If the same rate of consumption is continued during the 
rest of the fiscal year, the year’s consumption will be 12,- 
000,000 bales of American and 14,100,000 bales of for- 
eign cotton, making a total of 26,100,000 bales, the larg- 
est amount of cotton ever consumed by the world in a 
year. It is pointed out by the Exchange Service that 
inasmuch as the American crop of 1935 amounted to only 
10,641,000 bales, world consumption of 12,000,000 bales 
of American cotton will reduce the end-of-the-season 
carry-over of American cotton by 1,300,000 or 1,400,000 
bales, or from slightly more than 9,000,000 bales to about 
7,700,000 bales. But it adds the following comment: 
‘There is a possibility, however, that the large foreign 
crop will stimulate consumption of foreign cottons during 
the latter part of the season.” It should be pointed out, 
in this connection, that even if this should not happen, 
and the present rate of consumption of both American 
and foreign cotton should continue, it will mean that only 
46 per cent of the cotton consumed by the world will be 
American, while 54 per cent will be foreign cotton. With 
the exception of the record low of last year, American 
cotton’s share of world consumption, in that event, would 
be the lowest since the Civil War. During the five years 
ending July 31, 1929, the period immediately preceding 
the collapse of American export trade, 59.8 per cent of 
the world’s consumption of cotton was American cotton. 
In other words, the foreign cotton grower’s share of world 
consumption has gone up from 40.2 per cent to 54 per 
cent, whereas the American cotton grower’s share has 
declined from 59.8 per cent to 46 per cent. It is for this 
reason that it is insisted that control of cotton production 
must be continued. If world consumption of American 
cotton during the current year should reach 12,000,000 
bales, and the end-of-the-season carry-over should be 
7,700,000 bales, it is plain that the only way this carry- 
over can be reduced further, unless there is a further in- 
crease in the consumption of American cotton, would be 
to hold down American production below 12,000,000 
bales. The average annual production of American cot- 
ton during the five years ending with 1913, twenty-two 
years ago, was more than 13,000,000 bales. and the aver- 
age annual production for the five years ending with 1929 
was more than 15,000,000 bales. And yet the plans that 
are being put forward to deal with the cotton problem 
effectively contemplate holding down American produc- 
tion to 12,000,000 bales. These figures show how far we 
are away from the right kind of a solution of the cotton 
problem. Under any plan that does not include ways and 
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means of restoring consumption of American cotton to 
normal levels, it will continue to be necessary to hold 
down the production of American cotton and to employ 
less than normal land and labor in the production of 
cotton in the United States.—Texas Weekly. 


Howard Coffin is Optimistic 


Howard Coffin, chairman of the board of Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., believes that business in cotton goods will 
show steady improvement this year. He expressed this 
opinion while in Charlotte last week attending a meeting 
of his organization’s executive committee. The company 
acts as selling agents for 40 Southern mills. 

Mr. Coffin believes that the removal of the processing 
tax will be a material factor in aiding mill business. He 
stated that the improvement in general business would 
also be reflected in more active textile trade. 

He is also of the opinion that the great majority of the 
mills will continue to maintain the standards of hours and 
wages that were set up under the former code. Although 
the industry has many problems to consider, Mr. Coffin 
thinks that the year should be one of substantial improve- 
ment, despite any unfavorable factors that are noted at 
present. 


Mr. Coffin was accompanied to Charlotte by Richard 
Reeves, Daniel Burke and Elroy Curtis, all of the execu- 
tive staff of Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


Mill men who attended the meeting of the committee 
included Elliott Springs, of the Springs Cotton Mills in 
South Carolina; J. A. Chapman and J. A. Chapman, Jr., 
of Spartanburg, officials of the Riverdale Mills at Enoree, 
S. C.; J. Choice Evins, president of the D. E. Converse 
Company at Glendale, S. C.; W. B. Cole, of the Hannah- 
Pickett Mills, and John W. Porter, of Steele’s Mills at 
Rockingham. 


American Enka Offers Staple Fiber 


American Enka Corporation has started offering staple 
fiber for the production of spun rayon yarns, and at pres- 
ent is sampling its fiber among a number of mills. 

The fiber is produced by its affiliates in Holland. The 
company stocks in this country fiber of 144 denier, 1%- 
inch staple length but can give reasonably prompt deliv- 


ery from abroad on a number of other descriptions of 
fiber. 


Work On Meadville Plant Additions To 
Begin Shortly 


Meadville, Pa~—Work on the addition to the acetate 
yarn plant here of The Viscose Company will be started 
within 60 days. This will double the company’s produc- 
tion capacity. 

The new unit will increase the plant’s present employ- 
ment total of 1,100 to more than 2,000. Local estimates 
place the cost of the new unit at a sum approaching 2 
million dollars. The acetate yarn plant has been operat- 
ing at capacity for 18 months, and during the past year 
the production has been increased. 

Company officials said the new unit will be designed 
along the same lines as the present plant, except that the 
present power house and machine shop will serve both 
units. 

The Meadville Housing Corporation has made it 
known that it will erect 202 new dwellings at a cost of 
more than 1! million dollars, financed by the Federal 
Government. 
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Modern Methods In Textile Mills. 


By “Cabut” 


I the outset I am hesitating between two conflict- 
A ing desires, being reminded of a statement made 

to me by a splendid school man “that teaching 
teaches the teacher’ and a remark of a hard-headed self- 
made business man “‘that when a man can, he does, when 
he can’t, he teaches.” 

Leaning to the belief that teaching does really teach 
the teacher when it concerns the proper instruction of 
key men and operatives in textile mills | am constrained 
to put some thoughts in writing. This is more or less 
prompted because the writer has been asked several times 
lately what is wrong with the textile mills. 


Some one made the statement that profit is the only 
purpose of production or commerce. This is largely true. 
It is just as much a crime to go into business and lose 
money by cut-throat competition, as it is to exploit labor 
and cheat the public. 


The sun is fast setting on the old Rule of Thmub 
method of operating textile mills. Modern management, 
or scientific management, if- you please, is absolutely 
necessary to a textile mill. In a great many mills mat- 
ters of extreme trivial importance are still receiving as 
much weight as those of major significance. I hold no 
brief for so-called labor, but until mill management has 
secured the maximum efficiency from materials, equip- 
ment, selling and distribution, it would be unfair to 
reduce wages in an effort to, show a profit. It is quite 
easy to determine suitable materials that enter into a 
finished product. It is also comparatively easy to deter- 
mine and secure the maximum efficiency of equipment. 
It is no longer guesswork as to the proper work-load for 
the average employee to secure: maximum efficiency, on 
any job in the mill. 


MANAGEMENT Covers Many DETAILs 


Modern management is concerned with studies of mar- 
kets, market conditions, processes, equipment, materials, 
labor, burden, selling and distribution. It is the type of 
management that makes exhaustive studies, tests, check- 
ing and rechecking and then carries on the business in 


the light that these studies and researches reveal. Rec- 
ords are of no use unless they produce action. The 


writer questions the value of motion studies, but time 
studies are absolutely necessary for the efficient operation 
of a textile mill. Careful consideration should be given 
to any new machine or process. It ought not to be 
adopted, however, simply because it is new, but only 
after careful study proves a saving in labor, burden, etc., 
over the cost of repairs and interest on investment. 


OuTSIDE ENGINEERS 


If outside engineering experts are called in, unless 
reputable engineers, ofttimes extravagant promises are 
made if they are allowed to systematize a mill. The test 
is permanence. Introduction of radical changes in a 
textile mill should be made rather slowly. Most of the 
so-called failures in applying efficiency methods in textile 
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mills are principally two; the lack of ability on the part 
of mill managers, superintendents and overseers to ac- 
quire the vital mental attitude, and too great haste in 
application. The latter is more often the case than the 
former. A sensible efficiency engineer will stress the 
danger of attempting radical changes in the management 
or methods too fast. Each step should be made perma- 
nent before the next is started. In fairness to these en- 
gineering concerns some of the causes that retard rapid 
progress are: firstly, mental laziness and old Rule of 
Thumb conservatism of mill executives, superintendents 
and overseers; secondly, the fact that many times the 
objectives are not appreciated. On the other hand, not 
all of the so-called efficiency experts are competent to 
introduce modern methods in textile mills. «Often ability 
within the organization is overlooked and expensive out- 
side engineers are brought in that cost the mill many 
times what it otherwise should. The writer is of the 
opinion that any mill can afford to employ a thoroughly 
informed and trained efficiency man to hunt out and stop 
leaks. He should be a man who has a thorough me- 
chanical background, textile technical training, experi- 
ence in cost work, and plenty of practical mill experience. 
Such a man can prove himself profitable even in a com- 
paratively small mill. To manufacture economically 
maximum production and permanent efficiency must be 
maintained at all times. 


The writer’s experience has been, in extending labor, 
standardizing speeds, drafts and twists to secure maxi- 
mum efficiency, even during the past few years, that what 
the worker wants, and demands, is steady employment 
and the highest rate of income he can get. So long as he 
can get these, the method of payment is of no conse- 
quence. 

These are times when it is necessary to call in a repu- 
table engineering concern. The efficiency man connected 
with the mill, however, can usually determine if the type 
of fabrics can be made profitably. Working with the 
sales department he can determine whether to make some 
other class of goods, concentrating on fewer styles, counts 
and colors to reduce costs, if to finish the goods better to 
secure a higher price and reputation, or to cheapen the 
fabric and finish to lower the selling price. Proper em- 
phasis should be placed on the materials used in the 
product on processes, equipment, labor, burden, selling 
and profits. 


TRAINING MEN For Key POSITIONS 


Selection and hiring of men for key positions should 
be under the direction of a trained engineer or vocational 
director. Thought should be given to fitting employees 
into right places, rather than promiscuous hiring and in- 
discriminate discharging of employees because they fail 
on one job, especially if they are honest and co-operative. 
Training of young workers should be given proper con- 
sideration. Prevention of accidents, accident insurance, 
and human welfare (not charity) are of major import- 
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ance. The worth-while employee is interested in earning 
what he gets, and wants it in the pay envelope. ‘Time 
studies should be made regularly by a man thoroughly 
familiar with the task, method and purpose of making 
these studies. Work loads should then be properly as- 
signed based on these records. Instruction cards should 
be issued or posted in conspicuous places, so that opera- 
tives know exactly what is expected of them and the best 
method of performing their duties. The writer has seen 
extreme confusion in a picker room during a fire, result- 
ing in a much greater loss of stock and damage than was 
necessary. Simple instructions posted as to the best way 
of caring for the fire, and requiring operatives to famil- 
iarize themselves with these instructions, would have 
avoided it. 
SOURCES OF POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


Control of waste is of major importance in a textile 
mill and extreme measures should be enforced. Waste 
in any form eats away the meager profits in a textile 
mill. 

Such items as boilers, engines, turbines, condensers, 
generators, pumps, heating systems, lighting systems, 
humidifier systems, cost of fuel, efficiency of the plant 
and its many items, proper recording of complete opera- 
tions and possible savings should be considered. The 
efficiency man should be able to observe, record, analyze 
and compare the essential facts in relation to all that 
enters into or affects the economy and the cost of the 
product. 

Designing and sample making are of major import- 
ance in a fancy mill. Effort should be made to keep the 
results proportionate to the cost. Usually sample making 
is very greatly underestimated in a fancy mill. Mill 
expenses vary greatly in a mill of this type. When 
looms are stopped to be changed over, when running 
many styles, usually large sums of money is spent for 
equipment such as harnesses, reeds, other equipment, 
labor, seconds and idle machinery. 

A great many mills are handicapped by inefficient 
selling, perhaps more so than by lack of ability on the 
part of mill managers. Criticisms, complaints and claims 
are often heaped upon the mills when they are unable 
to defend themselves. 

This subject is rather unlimited. One could take up 
in detail the individual machines and processes, pointing 
out the things that make for the most efficient operation 
of a mill. Details of making time studies and tests, 
proper methods of assigning work-loads, methods of cre- 
ating an efficient mill organization, the serious evils of 
labor troubles, proper methods and purposes of account- 
ing, the microbes that affects textile concerns, inventories, 
disposal of scrap material, utilization or disposal of by- 
products, selling and distribution, taxes, etc. 

The writer intends no reflection on and does not in- 
tend to minimize the splendid work done by some engi- 
neering concerns in the least. Rather does he believe 
there is more need now than ever for such work to be 
done. Almost without exception mills can profit by their 
employment. It is the writer’s hope that the textile 
industry will take the high place it deserves, for in no 
industry is a higher engineering skill required, greater 
knowledge and patience required to build up an efficient 
textile mill organization. 
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Packaging 
NOW 


iT s 


YOUR PRODUCT 
in a distinctive package 
and have the label, seal 
or band, box, shipping con- 
tainer, counter display, etc., 
of the identical style in design 
and color. Adhere to this 
unified idea of “matched 
packaging,” just as you may 
have matched golf clubs. It 
will prove to be most effective 
advertising and a big sales 
aid. At the same time you 
can economize through sav- 
ings in art, engravings and 
printing. 


May our Art Department 
design such an ensemble for 
you? Let us show you how 
“CO-ORDINATED PACK- 
AGING” may be applied to 
your business! No obligation. 


Folding and setup boxes, car- 
tons, counter and window dis- 
plays, seals, labels, bands, ship- 
ping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Ine. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Which will print 
PURER ana CLEARER COLORS? 


Unquestionably — 


cum 
Extra Refined 


This new printing gum is practically water white An exclusive 
process of extra Refining makes it colorless, transparent Prints 
whiter whites. clearer colors, sharper lines. No grit, no frothing, 
smooth flowing, easy washing out Write tor sample test it 


and you'll agree it is the “perfect printing gum 


@ Also get sample of new vat gum, HY-DRO- 
SULVAT G. A radical improvement! 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Specialists in Finishing Materials 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., inc., Chicago 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCESSING 


& FINISHING . 
ORATORY- CONTROLLED 


| 
| 
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| PACKAGING 
/ 
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Personal News 


George Brownlee has been elected secretary of the Eas- 
ley Mills, Easley, S. C., and the Woodside Mills, Green- 


ville. 


J. W. McElhannon, of Laurinburg, N. C., has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the Durham Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Durham, N .C. He succeeds 
E, O. Steinbach, who resigned to become manager of the 
Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. Mr. McElhannon has 
for some time been superintendent of the Waverly Mills, 
Inc., at Laurinburg. 


W. H. Beattie, president of the Wallace Manufacturing 
Company, Jonesville, S. C., has also been elected vice- 
president and treasurer of the Woodside Mills, Greenville, 
and the Easley Mills, Easley. 


J. W. Burnett has been elected president of the South- 
ern Weaving Company, Greenville, S$. C. He succeeds 
F. D. Murdock, who resigned last fall and has been act- 
ing as president since that time. W. C. Cleveland was 
elected vice-president and William Lowndes, secretary. 


S. M. Beattie, president of the Piedmont Mills, Pied- 
mont, S. C., has also been elected president of the Wood- 
side Mills, Greenville, and the Easley Mills, Easley, S. C. 
Ellis M. Johnson, who retired as president and treasurer 
of these groups, was elected chairman of the board. The 
companies operate six mills. Mr. Johnson, in addition, 
will attend to the other affairs of the Woodside interests, 
including Myrtle Beach, the Woodside Building and the 
Woodside Securities Company. 


Mr. Maguire has organized a new factoring company, 
capitalized at $3,500,000 to be known as John P. Ma- 
guire & Co. A number of officials of Textile Banking 
Company have resigned to join the new organization. 
They include John H. Jephson, Fred’k. H. Wandelt, 
Snelson Chesney and William H. Bischof, vice-presidents; 
Howard J. Steib, vice-president and treasurer; Robert B. 
Matthews, L. Prink, of the credit department; William 
A. Murray, assistant treasurer and auditor, and Frank 
Maguire, new business department. 

A. E. Duncan, chairman of the board of Commercial 
Credit Company, which controls Textile Banking Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the latter company. 
He succeeds John M. Maguire. 


Howard R. Hart, formerly general superintendent of 
the Aiken, Bath, Clearwater and Langley plants of the 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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United Merchants and Manufacturers, has accepted a 
position as assistant to J. B. Harris, vice-president of the 
Greenwood Cotton Mill, Ninety-Six Cotton Mill and 
Mathews Cotton Mill. Before going to Langley Mr. 
Hart was superintendent of the Victory Manufacturing 
Company, Fayetteville, N. C., and the Durham Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, East Durham, N. C. He is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 


Chemists Discuss Hosiery Problems 


Greensboro, N. C.—Problems incident to the hosiery 
manufacturing industry were the principal topics consid- 
ered at the meeting of the Piedmont section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists here. 

A banquet also featured the night session. Important 
afternoon subjects discussed were: “The Throwing of 
Silkk and Rayon Yarns,” by George Searell, of Asheville; 
“Dyeing and Hosiery,” by Wesley J. Pickens, technical 
advisor to hosiery mills representing the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours interests, and “Spot Proofing and Finishing of 
Hosiery,” by L. O. Koons, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. M. R. Tarbue, director of the division of educa- 
tion of the University of North Carolina, spoke on 
“Psychological Analysis Applied to Unemployment Prob- 
lems” at the banquet. Chester L. Eddy, of Travelers 
Rest, S. C., chairman of the Piedmont Section, presided. 


All Knit Cones Higher 


All of the producers of 150 denier oiled knitting cones 
have now raised their prices to the 50-cent level, it be- 
ing learned that the Viscose Company adjusted its prices 
to the new levels. 

While underwear manufacturers have not as yet re- 
flected the increase in their lines, they report noticing a 
firming of prices in the knit fabric market. 


OBITUARY 


M. LUTHER DILLARD 


Greenville, S. C-—M. Luther Dillard, for the past 40 
years outside superintendent for the F. W. Poe Manufac- 
turing Company, died unexpectedly Monday night at the 
hospital after a three days’ illness, resulting from injuries 
received earlier the past week in a fall. 

Mr. Dillard was a native of Clinton, but came to 
Greenville when he was a young man. He was 66 years 
of age. 

He is survived by two sons, Fred Dillard, of Greenville, 
and David Dillard, a student at the Citadel in Charles- 
ton. 

Mr. Dillard first went to work at Poe Mill when the 
plans for the village were started, his first work consisting 
in laying out the streets for the plant. Eight years ago 
he was honored by officials of the mill with a banquet, in 
recognition of his being the oldest employee living at the 
mill. 


JAMES F. GALLIVAN 


Greenville, S. C.—James F. Gallivan, head of the Gal- 
livan Building Company, died Saturday afternoon after 
an illness of two days. Mr. Gallivan had for many years 
been active in construction of Southern cotton mills and 
was known by many textile men. He was a director of 
the Southern Bleachery and was identified with other 
plants. 
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Moisture Testing Devices 


H. W. Sullivan, Ltd., London, electrical instrument 
manufacturers, have recently placed on the market two 
interesting instruments for the testing of moisture, name- 
ly, the Hygrotron and the Hygrophon, states the British 
Department of Overseas Trade. 


The Hygrotron is an audio electrical moisture meter 
for rapidly determinating the moisture content of various 
materials, especially textiles. As is well known the mate- 
rials used in the textile industry, such as wool, silk, cot- 
ton, flax, jute, hemp, etc., absorb water vapor from the 
surrounding atmosphere to an extent which varies ac- 
cording to the humidity of the atmosphere. In most 
branches of the textile industries it is essential that the 
water content of the materials used should be known 
within narrow limits if necessary, and to meet this need 
agreed methods of determining moisture content have 
been adopted, and are in general operation. These meth- 
ods, however, all require the use of special conditioning 
chambers and need several hours for one test. 


Rapip DETERMINATION 


The Hygrotron has been developed with a view to 
overcoming this delay, and by means of this instrument 
the moisture content can be determined in a few minutes. 
The method of operation is as follows: A certain pre- 
determined weight of the material to be tested is placed 
in a special container which is then connected to the 
Hygrotron. The control knob is turned until a galvan- 
ometer on the front panel gives a maximum deflection. 
Above the control knob there is a scale and from the 
value read on this scale the moisture content can be 
obtained by reference to a‘calibration chart supplied with 
the instrument. 


The range covered is from a few per cent to over 30 
per cent of moisture and it is claimed that the Hygrotron 
gives results which are accurate within a limit of 0.3 per 
cent. The instrument is fed directly from the mains and 
made either for alternating current supply of any voltage 
or for direct current mains of 220 volts. The apparatus 
weighs only 11 kilogrammes, and its small dimensions 38 


cms. by 27 cms. by 19 cms. render it extremely handy 
and easily transportable. 


MATERIALS TESTED 


The Hygrotron has been developed to determine the 
water content of hygroscopic materials such as wood, 
grain, meal, flour, tobacco, etc. 


The principle on which the apparatus works is the 
electrostatic charging of a highly insulated test condenser 
and its subsequent discharge by means of a special elec- 
tronic valve, which is connected to a telephone. Discharge 
always occurs at the same value and the number of dis- 
charges, heard as beats in the telephone, in a given period 
is a direct indication of the water content of the material. 


The electrode is designed according to the nature of 
the material to be tested. In the case of grain and flour 
the material to be tested is compressed by means of a 
spring in a cylinder. For wood the testing piece is placed 
between a plate and a weight. Long leads can be supplied 
so that the test on wood can be made in the drying ovens 
or in the timber yards. 


It is claimed that the results are accurate in the case of 
wood within a limit of 1 per cent and within 0.15 per 
cent in the case of grain and flour. The dimensions of 


ry pygrophon are 27 by 17 by 17 cms. and the weight 
7 kg. 
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Both instruments have been submitted to prominent 
experts in the respective industries whose reports have 
been extremely favorable. 


WPA Builds Silk Plant in Mississippi 


Ellisville, Miss——For the construction of a silk mill at 
Ellisville in connection with the Jones County Junior 
College and A. H. S., Jones County will pay $8,000 and 
the United States Government the balance, or about $24,- 
000, Senator M. P. Bush stated. 

When completed, the new mill, built as a WPA project, 
will give employment to about 75 students. The county’s 
share will be realized from the one-half mill levied for the 
A. H. S. building. 

A spokesman for the board of trustees in speaking of 
the new mill stated: “It will give the students factory 
training at graduation and also a trade with which to 
start earnings immediately if they find themselves with- 
out a position fitting their educational training.” 

He added: “The status of building a vocational train- 
ing school building for the Jones County Junior College 
and A. H. S. is in line with the ideas and hopes of Gov. 
Hugh L. White.” 


Japan’s 1935 Rayon Production 


Yokohama.—Japanese rayon production for 1935 was 
224,042,000 pounds. Production by members of the Ja- 
pan Rayon Association was 201,032,000 pounds, gaining 
31 per cent, or 63,236,000 pounds over 1934 production 
of 137,795,000 pounds. Production by non-members was 
23,010,000 pounds. 


WN lecting Pace 


IN NEW YORK 
For TEXTILE MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored The Vanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments... 


ideal for entertaining. 


Spacious rooms with bath from 
‘3 EP $5 double 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
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Says Cotton Problem Unsolved 


S we view the irregular and erratic price move- 
ments and the bewildered state of trade opin- 
ion, it is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that the Supreme Court decision on the AAA neither re- 
moved nor solved the cotton problem. Whether the 
action of this tribunal will-lead to the formulation of a 
policy constitutional in its aspects and workable in prac- 
tice depends largely on whether the approach is from a 
political or economic standpoint. It is our belief, pre- 
viously and unequivocally expressed, that the soil conser- 
vation proposal viewed in its broader phases should con- 
stitute the basis for a sound and acceptable program,” 
says C. T. Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter. 


“We do not feel ourselves alone in taking this stand. 
Here we have an outline from the committees of both the 
Senate and the House embodying these features. Only 
a week or so ago former President Hoover set forth sug- 
gestions differing in no essential respect from the plan 
outlined by these two committees. Former Governor 
Lowden, widely known as one of the keenest students of 
agricultural problems in the United States, called atten- 
tion to practically identical suggestions offered by him in 
1930. Just to keep up with the procession, we again 
point out that we offered this approach to dealing with 
the farm problem in October, 1930. 


“Recently we stated that we felt it would require a lot 
of political or legislative bungling to put such a formula 
in the category of unconstitutionality. Why should it 
necessarily be made unconstitutional? As we see it, this 
taint of invalidity could come only through the insistence 
on the element of “control” or “purchased compliance’”’ 
having a sinister undercurrent of coercion. 
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“As we see it, there is no need of concealment and the 
program can be approached in a spirit of open frankness 
and sincerity. The curse of American agriculture, the 
chief source of clamor and discontent, is the effort to 
protect and uphold the submarginal farmer on submar- 
ginal land in his participation in a competitive world 
market. The shielding of these elements inevitably leads 
to the destruction of the efficient producer, through the 
attempt to establish a price level that will give the ineffi- 
cient grower a profit, and thus induce an over-production 
that inexorably leads to a price collapse. 


‘‘Marginal and submarginal lands have their place in 
the national economy, but this is not in the production of 
competitive world crops. The retirement of these areas 
from such tillage is both socially and economically desir- 
able. Moreover, much of our good farm lands have be- 
come depleted in their humus content, and through les- 
sened fertility and the ravages of erosion are gradually 
being transformed from an asset into a national liability. 


“In order to retire submarginal and even some margi- 
nal areas from devotion to competitive crops and consign 
them to other uses, to induce the planting of soil-building 
crops on lands of depleted fertility, the Government—the 
people of the United States—can afford to make an in- 
vestment that will yield splendid returns to our people 
as a whole. 

“Anyone even casually familiar with the financial posi- 
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titon of American agriculture realizes that the farmer 
himself is unable to finance such an operation. In order 
to gain his co-operation in such a constructive program, 
the expense of this undertaking must be borne out of the 
public treasury, no matter how the funds may be allo- 
cated or earmarked. 

“An operation of this character need not bear the 
odium of coercion or bribery. It is true that segregation 
of infertile lands and the resort to soil-building crops or 
practice of crop rotation would limit the area that other- 
wise might be devoted to cotton. For two years, possibly, 
we probably would see a continuation of restricted cotton 
acreage. In that interval the effect on cotton prices 
would be stimulating to the extent that the production of 
American cotton figured in the world price equation. 

“Our limitation to the two-year term is intentional. 
After that period, undoubtedly more lands would be re- 
leased, and the increased fertility resulting from crop 
rotation and soil-building crops would bring a reversion 
to greatly increased production. Prices probably would 
be lower unless meantime world demand for cotton and 
the expansion of new uses for this commodity should 
exert a stabilizing influence. 

“However, an enormous compensation would be forth- 
coming in increased yields per acre and consequently 
lowered production costs. Profits would come from im- 
proved efficiency rather than a price rise stimulated by 
scarcity. 

“If in that interim we shall have made an approach to 
tariff reform, with facilities afforded for world inter- 
change of goods, an expanded export market would fur- 
nish the outlet for a surplus production offered on a basis 
competing freely with outside growths. 

“In other words, we are confident that the soil conser- 
vation program, soundly implemented from a legislative 
standpoint and also soundly administered, would provide 
an automatic control of production for a period of prob- 
ably two years and place our cotton growing industry on 
a basis where it need fear no foreign competition. An 
essential corollary to such program is the rebuilding of 
our export trade to provide an outlet for a surplus that 
can be exchanged and sold on a competitive basis, 

“In sum, we uphold the soil conservation approach as 
soundly economic, automatic in its control for a reason- 
able period, and in no sense violative of constitutional 
inhibitions.” 


Swatch Book From Institute 


With an extensive array of bright cottons of every 
type, weight and texture in support of its forecast for 
colorful leap year fashions, the Cotton-Textile Institute 
has just released for distribution its 1936 Spring and 
Summer Swatch book. 

Singled out for special emphasis are the piques—“for 
evening coats and dresses, sports and day-time frocks, 
and costume accessories’’; rustic crashes featuring ‘“nat- 
ural’”’ grounds; fine seersuckers and crinkled textures; 
sheers with corded and raised surfaces and showing peas- 
ant designs and unusual color contrasts; formal cottons 
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of airy femininity; nubbed novelties for sportswear; 
coatings and wash suitings of hand-loomed appearance; 
and a host of prints, large and small, bold and demure, 
that show the mark of Tahitian, Ethiopian, Oriental, 
peasant and modern influences. 

By way of widening the usefulness of the swatching 
service among retailers, garment manufacturers and cloth- 
ing teachers in high schools and colleges, the Institute’s 
style staff has prepared a special insert presenting the 
twelve outstanding types of cotton fashions destined for 
popular favor this coming summer. These include the 
casual coat for daytime or evening wear; the two-piece 
tailored summer suit and separate blouses; the dressy 
jacket costume; the dark sheer townwear dress; the cu- 
lotte outfit; the golf and tennis dresses; the shirtwaist 
frock; the two-piece spectator sports dress with contrast- 
ing blouse and skirt; the mannish slacks and finally the 
crisp cottons for summer dining and dancing. 


Hosiery Shipments Largest Since 1929 


Shipments of all types of hosiery during 1935 reached 
111,268,099 dozens, the largest for any year since 1929. 
The gain over 1934 was 7,835,051 dozens, according to 
the statistical bulletm of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 

“Total shipments of all types of hosiery in December, 
1935, at 8,648,372 dozen pairs were approximately 427,- 
000 dozen pairs, or 5 per cent more than total shipments 
in December of 1934. As was to be expected, however, 
there was the usual decrease of approximately 15 per 
cent in December shipments as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. This season slackening in demand was 
felt in every type of hosiery except boys’ socks, infants’ 
socks, and anklets. 

“Total production of all types of hosiery in December, 
1935, was 8,917,906 dozen pairs. Production generally 
was well gauged with respect to shipments. A gain of 
some 300,000 dozen pairs in stocks of anklets in De- 
cember is a condition which usually occurs during the 
winter months, when manufacturers of anklets prepare 
to meet the heavy Spring demand and to fulfill Spring 
delivery commitments. 

“For the entire year 1935, total shipments of all types 
of hosiery was 111,268,099 dozen pairs, a gain of 7,835,- 
O51 dozen pairs, or 7 per cent, over the 103,433,048 
dozen pairs shipped in 1934. Total shipments in 1935 
represented a new high point since 1929. Shipments 
increased in 1935, as compared with 1934, for all types 
except women’s seamless cotton and rayon, boys’ socks, 
misses’ ribbed goods, and cotton bundle goods. Over 
34,000,000 dozen pairs of women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
were shipped in 1935, a new high record for all time. 

“Total production of all types of hosiery in 1935, at 
111,522,434 dozen pairs, was approximately equal to 
shipments. The Bulletin comments that production gen- 
erally was kept within the bounds set by shipments for 
the various types of hosiery, and that from a statistical 
point of view the industry has shown considerable im- 
provement throughout the past year. Where stocks were 
built up, as in the case of full-fashioned hosiery, there 
was justification in the higher level of shipments in 1935, 
as compared with 1934. The decreased demand for cer- 
tain types of hosiery in 1935, as compared with 1934, in 
practically all cases was accompanied by a reduction in 
stocks. 

“The number of employees in the hosiery industry 
reached a peak of 149,326 in October, 1935, and in spite 
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of the seasonal decline in operations during November 
and December, there were still 147,053 on the industry’s 
payroll at the year end. These figures represent an in- 
crease of approximately 15,000 over the number of em- 
ployees in the Code year 1933.” 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Time to Take The Offensive 


a of the textile industry are showing a 
more aggressive attitude in opposing various 
measures that certain interests would impose 
upon it. This, in our opinion, is exactly what 
the mill men have needed to do for a long time. 

No war, no fight, nor even a game of marbles, 
has ever been won by sticking purely to defen- 
sive tactics. Yet in many of its important bat- 
tles, the industry has maintained an almost en- 
tirely defensive attitude. Too often in the past, 
its spokesmen have been content merely to an- 
swer charges hurled against it, rather than 
launch a counter attack and hurl a few charges 
of their own. 

It is a matter of record that in a number of 
past conventions, speakers have filed past in 
defensive formation, each presenting evidence 
in rebuttal, but making no move to carry the 
fight back to those who started it. 


Right now the industry has a three-cornered 
fight on its hands. It is being sniped at by ad- 
vocates of the Ellenbogen bill, threatened by 
those who want to put a retroactive tax on cot- 
ton and menaced by an increasing flood of im- 
ported goods from Japan. Each of these three 
offers serious injury to the mills and the thou- 
sands of people who are dependent upon them 
for a livelihood. Aggressive action is more than 
justified on all three counts and offers the best 
hope of victory in each of them. 


Advocates of the Ellenbogen measure filed a 
flood of charges into the record. Many of them 
were absurd, but they went into the record just 
the same because the unionists rested their case 
upon abuse rather than upon truth. 
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Mill men who appeared at the hearing did a 
fine job in presenting the other side of the pic- 
ture. Nothing that has been said here should 
be taken to mean otherwise. They showed more 
fight and got better results by showing it than is 
usually the case. 

We can’t help but believe, however, that the 
evidence in the case would have been materially 


‘strengthened had the mill spokesmen put into 


the record, the record of the union itself. Hun- 
dreds of people in the South were eye-witnesses 
to the tactics that the United Textile Workers 
used in the 1934 strike. They saw for them- 
selves how violence and intimidation rode with 
the flying squadrons. They saw people who 
wished to continue at work, forced from their 
chosen places of employment. They saw in the 
end the collapse of the strike because the wings 
of the flying squadrons were clipped and people 
who wished to work were again free to exercise 
that right. They saw how a small and misled 
minority could temporarily force their wishes 
upon the vast majority of the mill employees 
who had no desire to strike. 


When the 1934 strike appeared imminent, we 
urged the mills to take photographs wherever 
attempts were made to force employees from 
the mills. 


Just after the strike, we expressed the hope 
that a complete record of such cases, backed by 
affidavits of eye-witnesses, be compiled. 

Had both the written and photographic evi- 
dence been available at the Ellenbogen bill hear- 
ing, they would have proved a very effective 
counter thrust at the numerous charges hurled 
by union spokesmen. 

The textile industry has been too long on the 
defensive and evidence that it is now prepared 
to wield a heavier cudgel in its own behalf is 
distinctly cheering. 


“Write Your Congressmen’ 


Av. of us are very frequently subjected to the 
admonition, “Write your Senators and Con- 
gressmen.” This is often very timely and ef- 
fective advice. Unfortunately many of us do 
not do a particularly good job when we take pen 
in hand to address our duly elected representa- 
tives. 

We were talking with a mill manager the other 
day who offered some rather timely advice on 
the subject of this letter writing. In his own 
State, for some years past, each legislature has 
had its share of adverse legislation offered for 
adoption. And the mill men have regularly and 
religiously written to their representatives. In 
one recent instance, when the letter writing did 
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not seem to be getting results, a group of mill 
men arranged to meet with a group of legislators 
to talk things over. 

The legislators, it seemed, were perfectly will- 
ing to be reasonable and fair and to hear both 
sides of the question. They did point out, how- 
ever, one very glaring error that the mill men 
were guilty of. In effect they said: “We are 
always glad to get your letters and telegrams, 
and to consider your side of the case. The trou- 
ble is, you don’t take time to give us enough 
evidence to support your views. You don’t give 
us enough ammunition to fight with. The other 
side of the picture is this: When your opponents 
write to us, they really go into a detailed argu- 
ment in support of their position and they back 
it up with personal visits and further argument.” 

These legislators went on to say that no one 
realized how much pressure was being put on 
them by various groups seeking new forms of 
legislation. They stressed the fact that these 
minority groups are well organized and well 
armed when they seek it. 

The lesson in this seems to be a warning that 
when you do “write your Congressmen,” don’t 
stop with anything short of telling him the whole 
story. 


An Alternative Tax 


(New York Times) 


Members of the cotton textile industry, acting 
through a joint meeting of three of their national 
associations, have petitioned Congress not to 
impose any retroactive excise levy to recapture 
impounded processing taxes, and have urged it 
to finance any substitute farm relief legislation 
not out of a processing tax, but out of a man- 
ufacturers’ sales tax. Without denying the need 
for farm relief, they contend that remedial meas- 
ures should be financed like other national poli- 
cies on the broadest possible tax basis rather 
than by levies on a particular class or industry. 

This plea, no doubt, is motivated by self-in- 
terest, but there are substantial justice and good 
sense behind it. Apart from any question of 
constitutionality, the processing tax was a bad 
tax economically from the very beginning. It 
was adopted, apparently, in the belief that under 
it the agricultural program would be “paying its 
own way, and that therefore no burden would 
be put on the Treasury. But this belief was the 
product of muddled thinking. Money is paid by 
the Federal Government not so much out of the 
Treasury as through it. The ultimate burden in 
any case is not on “the Treasury” as such, but 
on the taxpayer. The processing tax, except to 
a small extent, was obviously not paid by agri- 
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culture itself; if it had been there would have 
been no point in imposing it: the farmers could 
not improve their position by paying their own 
subsidy. The processing tax, like most other 
taxes, fell ultimately on the consumer, though 
no doubt part of it fell on the processor and part 
of it backed up on the farmer himself. 

For the most part, the attempt to pay certain 
governmental expenditures out of special segre- 
gated or earmarked taxes is deceptive. It is 
better in general to make expenditures on their 
merits and to regard the needed revenues as a 
total sum to be raised in whatever manner is 
most equitable and least burdensome in its inci- 
dence. Judged by this standard, the processing 
taxes were especially bad. In effect they were 
sales taxes in the neighborhood of 30 per cent on 
some of the foremost necessities of life. They 
put an unfair handicap on the cotton textile in- 
dustry and increased its burdens as compared 
with other industries. A manufacturers’ sales 
tax may not be the ideal tax for a substitute 
farm relief program if such a tax is to be im- 
posed, but as compared with the processing taxes 
its greater desirability cannot be doubted. 


Fisher Hits Wallace 


N commenting upon the fact that the mills are 
refunding to their customers the money they 
have received from impounded processing taxes, 
Russel T. Fisher, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, takes occa- 
sion to pay his respects to Secretary Wallace. 
Mr. Fisher says: 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, in a recent 
radio address, described the return of the taxes to the 
mills as a “legalized steal.” He clearly implied that 
refund of the taxes constituted a gratuity or outright gift 
to the mills. That his address was in complete disagree- 
ment with fact apparently troubled the Secretary of Agri- 
culture not one whit, for he has not seen fit to correct the 
utterly false impression created by his address. 

The refunded tax money is going back to the mills’ 
customers under terms of agreements that have been in 
effect for several months. As a Government official, Sec- 
retary Wallace should keep himself informed on matters 
of common knowledge. 


Big Year in Hosiery 


Baw year proved one of exceptional business 
activity for the hosiery mills. Total ship- 
ments of all kinds of hosiery were larger than in 
any year since 1929, it is shown in figures com- 
piled by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. 

One significant feature in the Association’s 
report is that the mills employed 15,000 persons 
more than in any code year. 
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THERE'S SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


Whether the Need be Physical or Mental 


The advantages of qualified 
man power for physical accom- 
plishment on a large scale are 
axiomatic. The advantages of 
qualified brain power, or COL- 
LECTIVE THINKING, for men- 
tal accomplishment in the busi- 
ness world are not so widely 
recognized. 


The need for COLLECTIVE 
THINKING in textile process- 
ing was never before so great 
as today. Chemical research and 
the ever changing demands of 
fickle Dame Fashion have multi- 
plied a thousandfold the prob- 
lems of textile processing exec- 
utives. Furthermore they have 
less time than ever before in 
which to solve these problems. 


COLLECTIVE THINKING of 
the proper type is not available 
to most processing executives 
within the organization, because 
the average mill or finishing 
plant can not afford a STAFF 
of textile processing specialists. 
What more natural then than 


CHEMICAL | 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. . Softeners . . Soluble 
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Mill News Items 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Johnston Mills will soon let con- 
tract for an addition to their plant, and will install a 


quantity of additional equipment. 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. C.—The Randolph Mills has ap- 
pointed Iselin-Jefferson Company as sole selling agents 


for their products. 
cloths. 


The mills produce flannels and diaper 


Concorp, N. C.—The Concord Silk Throwing Com- 
pany has been incorporated by A. R. Hoover, A. R. 


Howard and H. M. Grey, all of this place. 


Mr. Howard 


is president of the Concord Knitting Company, Mr. Grey 
is treasurer of thesame company and Mr. Grey is super- 


intendent. 


tendent of the Hoover Hosiery Mills. 


Mr. Hoover is also treasurer and superin- 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—Maj. Henry C. Moore is to receive 
$8,500, the full amount he asked, in payment for his ser- 
vices as receiver for the Irene Mills July 1, 1933, until 
the end of the receivership last fall, a court order filed, 


revealed. 


The order, signed by Circuit Judge Henry 


Johnson, overruled a report by Donald Huggins, special 
referee, recommending that the receiver be paid only 


$4,500. 


Hickory, N. C.—Four large textile mills of the Shu- 
ford Mills group, with headquarters in Hickory, have 
coted to sign the cotton textile industry pledge, sponsored 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute to preserve NRA stand- 
ards, it was announced at the conclusion of their annual 
stockholders’ meetings here this week. 

The pledge covers the matters of minimum wages, 
maximum hours of work, maximum machine hours and 
employment of persons under 16 years of age. 

The four firms are the A. A. Shuford Mills:‘Company, 
the Highland Cordage Company, one of the largest of its 
kind in the world, the Granite Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Granite Falls, and the Granite Cordage Com- 
pany, also located at Granite Falls. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—A two-day hearing in which the 
plaintiff, Cannon Mills, Inc., presented its evidence was 
completed here in the litigation against Klumac Cotton 
Mills of this city. Hubert E. Olive of Lexington was the 


referee. 


Principal witnesses for the plaintiff, who is suing Klu- 

costs them nothing? ‘ Flour . . Dextrines . . mac for $50,000 unpaid balance on a note and for about 
This service is rendered by a Hasse ge Oi aA ia $162,000 balance an open account, included Charles A. 


staff of specially trained chem- 
ists, assisted by a completely 
equipped modern laboratory and 
a company experience of 121 
years. Use it to check on the 
efficiency of routine sizing and 
finishing operations, as well as 
on new processing problems. 


Colores and Lakes .. 
Ammonia... Acids. . 
Bive Vitriol .. Borax 
Bichromate of Soda. 
Bichromate of Potash 

. Liquid Chiorine . . 
Chioride of Lime .. 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Cannon of Kannapolis, Hearne Swink and Fred A. Wil- 


liams. 


Mr. Cannon is chairman of the board of Cannon Mills, 
Inc., New York selling agency; Swink is secretary of 
Cannon Mills Company of Kannapolis and Williams is 


president of the selling agency. 


Klumac filed a counter suit against the selling agency, 
alleging damages of $687,500 for a breach of contract 


and some $175,000 alleged recoverable for usury. 


Klu- 


mac, through its secretary-treasurer and principal stock- 
holder, W. F. McCanless, at a previous hearing testified 
that the selling house ran the Klumac plant for six 
months in 1934, violated its contract and charged an 
unlawful rate of interest both on the note and open 


New York .. Boston .. Philadeiphia account. 


Attorneys for both sides will file briefs later with the 
referee. 


Chariotte 
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Mill News Items 


Marion, N. C.—J. R. Bradham, general manager of 
the Lake City Hosiery Mill here, said that the production 
of his plant has recently been increased that the company 
expects to add a full night force of employees within the 
next week. 

Mr. Bradham recently assumed the management of the 
company and has since worked out a number of new 
and attractive designs for sport hose, such as golf hose 
and men’s half hose, which have been well received on 
the market and which has brought about the increased 
production. The addition of the extra shift is expected 
to give employment to about 25 persons. 


Icarp, N. C.—Stockholders of the Icard Cordage 
Company, which has been operating under a receivership 
since early November, when the secretary-treasurer, 5. 5. 
Short, resigned, met in the office of the company, to dis- 


cuss the company’s affairs and make plans for the future | 


of the plant. The stockholders present, representing all 
but a very few shares, agreed to surrender all stock inter- 
ests to the three largest creditors, C. A. Spencer of Mor- 
ganton, John Yancey and J. L. Morgan of Marion, upon 
condition that all outstanding indebtedness be either as- 
sumed or met. The audit of the company’s affairs has 
not yet been completed, B. B. Blackwelder of Hickory, 
N. C., who has been acting as receiver, stated. For the 
present the plant is operating, having unfilled orders on 
hands, and it is hoped that ways and means will be 
found to continue its operation. 


Hico Pornt, N. C.—Purchase of the Hillcrest Silk 
Mill from Marshall Field & Co. by a group of High Point 
_ business men was announced Monday, and operation of 
the plant will start at once under the new ownership. 
The transaction was completed with Luther H. Hodges 
of Leaksville, general manager of the Marshall Field 
Mills. Purchasers are R. B. Terry, Earl N. Phillips, J. 
P. Rawley and H. A. Knight. 

Sale of the mill was an outright cash transaction, but 
the amount involved was not revealed. By the deal the 
local men acquire the mill, which furnishes employment 
for 300 persons, six acres of land and 300 looms and 
accessory equipment for the production of pure silk and 
rayon and rayon goods. The plant had been closed for 
about a month as a result of a change of merchandising 
policy by the Marshall Field Company. 


Riverside Profit Put At $188,942 


The narrow margin of profit in the textile feld under 
accentuated conditions of competition is reflected in the 
annual statement on the financial status of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

The statement reflected an improved position for the 
mills, with current assets shown to be $8,799,984.60 and 
total current labilities $2,582,820. 

Pariw $449,400 DIviIpENDs 

The profit from goods sold during the year was $222,- 
467.07 and the total cost of the goods sold $19,237,- 
712.07, throwing into sharp relief the meager profits even 
on as large a volume of annual business. 

“Other income” of $11,475 brought the total profit for 
the year up to $233,942.07, but after deducting the re- 
serve for Federal and State income taxes, totalling $45,- 
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HOW WOULD YOU GRIND 
THESE WIRE TEETH 
ON THE SIDES? | 


Surface grinding of card clothing is no novelty to you. 
It is done in your own mill many times during the year. 
But have you ever wondered how the wire in cotton card 
fillets is ground ON THE SIDES by the manufacturer’? 
Possibly you didn’t even know that this is standard prac- 
tice—at least with Ashworth. 

Consider the fact that in the average cotton card cloth- 
ing there are about 79,200 points to the square foot. Con- 
sider also that each tooth is scarcely bigger than a tooth 
brush bristle. Then you have some idea of the difficulty of 
side grinding these teeth in an accurate, practical way. 

The fact that an Ashworth DID solve this problem in a 
very efficient manner years ago is one of the many ways 
in which this business has blazed a trail of progress in the 
textile industry. 

This Ashworth invention is known as plow grinding. 
There are other methods of side grinding in general use 
today and plow grinding in one form or another may be 
practiced by other manufacturers, but this company still 
has its own improved, highly efficient method. 

This operation makes each wire considerably thinner at 
the top than at the base. Thus the fibre off more 
easily and less stripping is re rhis in turn increases 
the life of the clothing. 


iides 
juired 


NOTE: Other Ashworth contri 


» card clothing 
progress will be described in future adv: 


rtisements. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


Woolen Div. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 


Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 


Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton. Wool. Worsted, Silk 
and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery: Brusher Clothing 
and Oard Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire; Sele 


Distributors for Piatt's Metallic Wire; Lickerins Rewired and T » 
clothed at All Plants. op Flats Re 
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000, a net profit of $188,942.07 is shown. The surplus as 
of December 31, 1935, is shown to be $7,158,520.20 after 
deducting dividends declared and paid in 1935 totalling 
$449 

‘In the current assets are listed $201,039 in cash, with 
$2,955,117.48 in accounts and notes receivable, while the 
inventories valued at the lower of cost or market are 
given as $5,643,767.85. The fixed assets consisting of 
plant machinery, power house, houses and tenements are 
given a worth of $33,932,949.73, but against this total is 
a deduction of reserves for depreciation shown to be $18,- 
162,892.10. 


The current liabilities: amount to $2,500,000 in notes 
payable and $82,820 in accounts payable and reserves for 
State and Federal taxation. 

Dividends in arrears on the 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock amount to $18 per share plus interest. The 
annual stockholders’ meeting will be held on February 
20th. 

The detailed financial statement follows: 


ASSETS 


Current assets: 
Accounts and notes receivable and ‘cash in 


escrow, less reserves 2,955,177 
Inventories—valued at the lower of cost or 
Total current assets - arose 
Investments at cost less reserves. siciihaledia 90,042 
Fixed assets: 
Land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment, water power de- 
velopment, electric plants 
and equipments, fire protec- 
tion and filter plant, houses, 
tenements, trucks, 
Less reserve for depreciation _ 18,162,892 
15,770,057 
81,255 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Notes payable $ 2,500,000 
Accounts payable and reserves ; for ‘Federal, 
State and capital stock taxes - Poe ES 82,820 
Total current liabilities ~ _$ 2,582,820 
Capital and surplus: 
Capital authorized and issued: 
75,000 shares 6% cumulative 
preferred: 
Par value of $100 each $ 7,500,000 
300 shares common: 
Par value of $25 each... 7,500,000 
Surplus earned 7,158,520 
22,158,520 
Total $24,741,340 
NOTES 


The foregoing balance sheet and profit and loss and 
surplus accounts give effect to the accounting necessi- 
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tated by the invalidation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act by the Supreme Court on January 6, 1936, and sup- 
plementary decision of January 13, 1936. No considera- 
tion has been given in these statements to reflect any 
contincent assets or liability on account of processing 
taxes paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 


Dividends in arrears on the 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock amount to $10 per share plus interest. 


For the convenience of the manufacturing department 
the inventory was taken as of Saturday, January 4, 1936, 
hence the operations, except financial, cover a fifty-three- 
week period. 

The statement of income, profit and loss, and surplus 
account follows: 


Income from sales, rents, etc. $19,878,960 
Less discounts and allowances... 418,781 


Cost of manufacturing: 


Raw material, labor, expenses and supplies, 


$19,460,179 


etc. 17,890,739 
Add decrease in stock in n process and finished 

191,073 

Total cost of goods sold_. 

Other income 11,475 

Profit for year, subject to Federal and 

State income taxes _ sig __..$§ 238,942 
Reserve for Federal and State income taxes. 45,000 

Net profit for 188,942 

Surplus: 

Balance January 1, 
Add unused reserves credited to surplus 223,660 
Less dividends declared and paid in 1935_ 449,400 


Surplus Dec. 31, 1935 $7,158,520 


New Textile Text Books 


The latest development in the plans of the Textile 
Foundation, in co-operation with the deans of the textile 
schools to raise the standards of the latter, involves the 
preparation of new and up-to-date text books on wool 
and cotton manufacturing, and textile economics. Several 
conferences on the subject have been held recently, and 
F. M. Feiker is acting for the Foundation in correlating 
the work. 


The basic material for a text book on cotton carding 
has been collected and is being prepared for publication 
by H. H. Willis of Clemson College, S..C., in co-operation 
with the deans of other schools. The preparation of text 
material on the following cotton subjects has been au- 
thorized: Cotton classification; opening and picking; 
drawing and roving; combing; spinning. It is expected 
that some of the cotton text books will be ready for the 
next Fall term. 


The selection of subjects for one or two text books on 
wool manufacturing has been assigned to Charles H. 
Eames of Lowell Textile Institute and W. D. Fales of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. Another project involves 
the compilation of a text book on textile economics, or 
economics as specifically related to textile buying, man- 
ufacturing, merchandising and financing. 
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The City of Charlotte and 
The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 
Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you—your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 
greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 
mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 
and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 


For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of 7 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


938 Franklin St., Boston 66 Werth 6t., New Vere 
Philtadeiphia Chicage Atianta 


New Orleans San Franolece 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 


MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr.. New York 


There's no hocus-pocus or miracles 


about Victor's leadership in Trav- 


eler design and performance It's the result of constant. 
careful research in the laboratory and on the job 

Victor Ring Travelers do not claim to perform miracles. 
but if you're looking for a consistent trouble-free quality 
production in the spinning and twisting room—BE SURE 
TO ORDER VICTORS. Samples sent free! State sizes 
and styles wanted. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. Box 1818 


1738 inverness Ave., N.E. 187 So. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. 
= Teil.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


Nothing Up Our Sleeve 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods were only moder- 
ately active last week. Buyers were generally unwilling 
to cover more than their nearby needs. They lack con- 
fidence because of the threat of new taxes and until the 
situation is further clarified seem inclined to place orders 
only for their most pressing needs. Prices on most con- 
structions were firmly held. 


Further progress in mill refunds of taxes to their cus- 
tomers was reported during the week and the market 
opinion is to the effect that business will improve as the 
refunds are put through. The adoption of the uniform 
rate of 2 per cent for the procurement of tax relief, an- 
nounced by several large selling agents, is expected to be 
generally used in the market. It was favorably received 
and was a lower rate than had generally been expected. 

The position of the print cloth market, it is reported, 
is stronger than might be supposed. At the beginning of 
the Year, following the very active last quarter trading, 
mills still had a backlog on 30-inch and, wider print cloths 
which was equal to nearly five weeks of the December 
production rate, against which they held a stock equal to 
about four weeks of December production. Since that 
time, the sales have run below production, but the ac- 
cumulations of stocks have not been as great as might 
have been expected, because there have been moderate 
rductions in the rate of production during January. 


The 80x60s broadcloths were moderately active all 
week at 6% cents: the 100x60s sold at 8% cents Febru- 
ary one-eighth March, and even money April. The lat- 
ter was one of the exceptions to the general tendency of 
buyers to avoid forward commitments. 

There was active buying of some types of fancies, and 
buyers were seeking earlier deliveries than could con- 
veniently be arranged.' On some cloths where old con- 
tracts were running out and original buyers were not 
repeating, mills found it possible to make the looms avail- 
able for other buyers, and occasionally they were willing 
to put in short run contracts on a 20 per cent weekly 
basis where prices were sufficiently attractive. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s | 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s et 4% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s_.. 
Gray goods, 39-in, 80x80s 7¥% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... . 6% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 1% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was only a limited amount 
of business in cotton yarns last week. Buyers were re- 
luctant to cover in view of the possibility of a new tax on 
cotton and many spinners were not anxious to sell under 
existing conditions. In the meantime, it is apparent that 
the unsatisfied demand for yarn is growing stronger and 
that once the market is freer of outside influences, busi- 
ness should become much more active. 


Another unfavorable factor has been the uncertain sit- 
uation in the cotton markets. It is being predicted here 
that generally higher yarn prices will develop in _ the 
spring months provided there is no severe drop in cotton 
prices. 

The stock situation is generally favorable and mill in- 
ventroies have not piled up during the slack trading of 
the past several weeks. It is generally admitted that 
stocks are lower than a year ago and in some construc- 
tions, an actual shortage has developed. 

Combed yarn at present, apparently, is more active 
than the carded. Later this month there probably will 
be a greater demand for yarn, resulting from heavyweight 
underwear openings. Yarn buying has been held back 
for this event. However, yarn deliveries remain satisfac- 
tory and there have been thus far very few requests from 
customers for delay in shipments of yarn. Yarn suppliers 
look for very good business at about the present price 
ranges to start with. 


In the last few days, leading suppliers of combed peeler 
yarns have felt justified in advancing their quotations. 
It is believed locally by yarn distributors that this will be 
followed soon by a similar advance in rates asked for 
standard white all-cotton, double carded yarns. [n fact, 
some sellers report that already they have obtained better 
prices for wanted deliveries of their spinnings than were 
possible a week ago. 


Consumers still receiving carded yarn on old contracts 
are having such yarns billed in to them less the conver- 
sion factor of 4.70c. This price irregularity is productive 
of confusion as well as a degree of exasperation. Spinners 
for their part see no reason in the price of cotton, or in 
the supplies available, to lower their prices to a theoreti- 
cal basis and want their yarn rates high enough to offset 
further risks incident in the adjustment muddle. 
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Southern Stage Skeins 26s 30 
s 24 -24% 30s 32-33 
12s 2444-25% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 
26 -26 5 -2 
20s 27 -28 108 2514-26 
26s 30 12s 26% -27 
30s . 32 -33 16s 27%-28 
36s | 37 °0s 2814- 
410s Carpet Yarns 
Southern Single Waree Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 

10s 24 -26 and 4-ply 2514-264 
12s 244%4-25% Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
l4s 25 -26 and 4-ply 26 -27 
-27 White carpets, 8s, 3 
20s 27 -28 and 4-ply . 
26s 30. Part Waste Insulatin yarns 
30s 32 -33 s, 1-ply 
40s 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply -35 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 

Warps 12s, 2-ply 

10s _..26 -25% 2-ply 31 -31% 
Southern Frame Cones 
208 ---------- -27 -28 10s 2414 -25 
248 29 -30 5 -25% 
268 ---80 -31 2514-26 
30s --~- ----82 -33 26 -26% 
35 6-36 18s 26% -27 

Southern Two- -Ply Skeins 28 -28% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning f 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |}. 

31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autbor of Slik and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Bilk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,"" by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practica] 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and “for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods."’ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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BARRETT 
Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
| 1109 Trade Charlotte 


SEE 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


» 
> 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mess. 


Cotton Mill Waste 


Spot Lots Contracts 
Commission Accounts Solicited 


John E. Crowley Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
Undien Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


& COMPANY INL. 
82 WALL STREET. 
NEW YORK,NY. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
614 Muneey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
| Former Member Examining Corps 
U. & Patent Office 
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appear in 
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Abbott Machine Co. ...... 
Akron Belting Co. ......... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ambassador Hotel 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Paper Tube Co. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
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Index To Advertisers 


Keever Starch Co. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Law, A. M. & Bo. a ae 
Lindley Nurseries, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Loper, Ralph BE. Co. 
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Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 16 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of _— 
Ashworth Bros. 17 bestos Manhattan, Inc., The . — 
Murray Laboratory 
Bahnson Co a — --N-- 
Baily, Joshua L. & Cd. 20 National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. — 
Bancroft Belting Co. — National Ol] Products Co. _— 
Barber-Colman Co. .. — National Ring Traveler Co. 21 
Borne, Scrymser Co. Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Brookmire, Inc. — N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co._. 
Brown, David Co. Noone, Wm. R. & Co. 
Brown, D. P. & 3 — Norlander Machine Co. . — 
Butterworth, H. W. & ‘Sons “Saar Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. — 
—O-- 
Campbell, John & Co. —._.-. — Old Dominion Box Co., Ine. oe 
Carolina Refractories Co. . — Onyx Ol] & Chemical Co. 7 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc... — —P— 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.. — Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. ia. a 
Ciba Co.. Inc Philadelphia Belting Co. 
(lark Publishing Co. 27 Preston, Gustavo Co. 
Clinton Co 10 —R— 
Commercial Credit Co. . i Rhoads, J. BE. & Sons _........ 
Commercial Factors Corp. _........___- _ Rice Dobby Chain Co. . 13 
Corn Products Refining Co. ; _— Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. —— 
Crompton & Knowles Works. — Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Crowley, John Co. —...... 22 
Curran & Barry 20 Saco-Lowell Shops 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. Schnell, Arthur 
Daughtry Sheet Metal Co. .. 22 Sevilla Biltmore, The Ps, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. a0 6 Beydel Chemical Co. - me 
ard Paper Co 21 gg 
Dixon Lubricatin a — 
Draper C ibricating 8 Co. Signode Steel Co. 
Pronsfield Bros. Sipp-Bastwood Corp. 
Dunkel & Co.. Paul Rn. . 22 ony _Vac uum Oil Co. Insert 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 21 
DuPont de Nemours. L. & Co. Southern Ry. 
Paton. Paul B. 22 Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. _ 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. ___. = Sperry, D. R. & Co. 23 
Engineering Sales Co. _... — Sales Corp. ~~-------------- ™ 
‘ Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Foster Machine Co... Stein, Hall & Co. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Frankiin Process Co. _.... Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Garland Mfg. Co. stone, Chas. H., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. ___.. _—  Stonhard Co, 
General Electric Vapor Lamp ao... = Terrell Machine Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape =  Dexas Co., The 
Goodrich, B. F. & Co... Textile Bulletin 2 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Textile- Finishing Machinery Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The . Shop, Tae 
Graton & Knight 
Greenville Belting Co. ... U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. —_— 
— U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. __. 
Universal Winding Co. — 
Hinde & Dauch paper Co., The___ —. Victor Ring Traveler Co. - 20 
Houghton, EB. F. & Co. — Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. —  vogel, Joseph 13 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ........-. —Ww— 
Industrial Products, Inc. Washburn Printing Co. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. ...._-... — Wellington, Sears Co. 20 
Whitin Machine Works 
Jackson Lumber Co. Whitinsville Spinning Co. 27 
Jacobs, B. H. Mfg. Co.., Williams, B. & Sons 
Inset New Clause in the invitations for bids: “The 


In Army Contracts 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
bidders on materials at the 


— Prospective 
Army 


Quartermaster Depot here have been 
informed of the following addition to 
the “Federal tax” clause appearing 


prices herein do not include any Fed- 
eral taxes from which exemption is 
granted by the provisions of Section 
401 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1935, 
approved August 30, 1935; nor any 
tax imposed by a State, county or 
municipality upon the transaction of 
this procurement of these materials.” 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO. | 
| 
| 
PA U fl A EL 
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Knitting Machine 
Attachments Upheld 


The validity of knitting machine 
attachments to machines manufactur- 
ed and sold by the Textile Machine 
Works is upheld in a decision ren- 
dered by Federal Judge Lindley, 
which was filed in the U. S. District 
Court. 


The decision holds that the claims 
of the patent involved in a suit 
against Louis Hirsch Textile Ma- 
chines, Inc., were infringed and di- 
rects the entry of a decree for the 
plaintiff adjudging the patent, which 
bears the serial number 1,713,628, 
valid and infringed, and orders a ref- 
erence to a special master to assess 
damages. 

The infringement suit was institut- 
ed in October, 1931, and was tried 
before Judge Lindley last October. 
In a 21-page opinion devoted largely 
to a technical discussion of the pat- 
ent in suit, prior patents alleged to 
nullify the patent claims, and the 
practical use of the machines, Judge 
Lindley concludes that the claims in 
the patent in suit known as the Sch- 
letter patent involve invention. 

Judge Lindley voiced the opinion 
that Schletter provided for full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines, for the first 
time, a single, efficient attachment 
for accomplishing a wide variety of 
work never before accomplished by 
a single device. 


Testimony offered by the plaintiff 
stressed the fact that the Schletter 
attachment is recognized as a valua- 
ble contribution to the industry, that 
the attachments are in general use in 
this country and that the patent has 
been commercially successful. 


The defendant acted as selling 
agent for knitting machines of Ger- 
man manufacture under German pat- 
ents but the attachments alleged to 
infringe were made in this country. 
The defense rested on the contention 
that the Schletter patent is invalid 
and the claim that the defendant had 
not infringed. 

Howson & Howson represented the 
plaintiff in the litigation and Darby 
& Darby appeared for the defendant. 


Brazil Cotton Output 
Shows Marked Gain 


The Brazilian Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a statement esti- 
mating its cotton crop for 1935 as 
totalling 370,500,000 kilos compared 
with 279,700,000 kilos in 1934 and 
147,636,000 in 1933. 

In the estimates, the State of Pa- 
rana and Sergipe are shown as likely 
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Classitied Department 


G. A. WHITE 4 CO., Sou. Rep. | 
international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humildifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


& executive, now employed with good 


Wanted 


Position as Superintendent of | 
either weaving or yarn mills; am 
both practical and technical mill 


mill Can give best of references. 
Address “Superintendent,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


TWO (2) MORTON BEAM 
| DYEING MACHINES COM- 
PLETE WITH PUMPS, AIR | 
j COMPRESSOR AND AIR | 
j RECEIVER. IF INTEREST- | 
; ED, WRITE OR WIRE: 
j COCKER MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO., GASTONIA, 


POSITION WANTED—By practical card- 
er with years of experience. Carding 
and spinning diplomas from I. C. 8. and 
State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Best of references. Married, age 
Address ““T. A..”’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 

MAN with textile sales experience wanted 
to act as assistant to president and 
sales manager for a yarn mill. Ability 
to direct work of salesmen is primary 
requisite. Energy, initiative and good 
ersonality required. Address Yarn 
ales, care Textile Bulletin. 


SPERRY FILTER | 
PRESSES ' 


For Viscose and Rayon Liquors 


| D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill. | 


Need Help? | 
Find your man through*a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
| This Size Space $3.00 per , 
insertion 


to have a smaller crop than last year; 
most of the other States, however, will 
show a large increase in production. 


For some time the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council has been studying the 
matter of financing the present crop 
of cotton. Last year a good part of 
this was taken care of by the ginners, 
but that method apparently is not to 
be followed this year. It was pointed 
out in the beginning tha tthe time was 
too short and the need too great to 
permit the matter to be taken up 
through the usual formal channels, 
but it seemed evident that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic had sufficient 
emergency powers to meet the situa- 
tion. It was proposed, and this was 
finally agreed, that the mater could 
be handled through the Rediscount 
Bureau of the Bank of Brazil, which 
could discount the cotton growers’ 
paper. Seemingly the bureau can 
advance at least 100,000 contos un- 
der its existing powers. Steps are 
now being taken to carry out this 
proposal. 


The volume of cotton exported 
during the first eight months of this 
year as compared with 1934 was 95,- 
000 tons and 63,000 tons, respect- 
ively, and the value of these exporta- 
tions jumped from 211,000 contos in 


1934 to 461,000 tons in 1935 so any 
subject touching on cotton is a vital 
one today. 


Southeastern Mills Issue 
Tax Credits Less 2% 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc., issued 
the following statement: 

“The following mills manufactur- 
ing gray goods selling through South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., approve the is- 
suance of credits and adjustments on 
contracts sold with the processing tax 
clause covering respective periods of 
30, 90 and 120 days, adopted August 
6, 1935, with a uniform deduction of 
2 per cent as the cost of procuring 
tax relief: 

“Chifton Manufacturing Co., Co- 
lumbia Manufacturing Co., Cowikee 
Mills, D. E. Converse Co., Echota 
Cotton Mills. Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Hannah Picket Mills, Inman 
Mills, Jefferson Mills, Mathews Cot- 
ton Mills, Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, 
Riverdale Mills, Springs Cotton Mills 
(including Eureka, Fort Mill, Gayle, 
Kershaw, Lancaster and Springstein 
plants), Santee Mills, Spofford Mills, 
Steele’s Mills, Walton Cotton Mills, 
Washington Manufacturing Co. and 
Mary Leila Cotton Mills.” 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


5, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textileFollowing are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouse 

ILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executivesequipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXT 

ment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will proveare frequently in urgent need of information service, equip 
of real value to our subscribers. 

ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. B. York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 

Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- ‘fSnburg, S&S C., J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mar.: Corn 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 


C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-26 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner. Mer.: Corn 

Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 

more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient pointa 

Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 

N. C., Johnston Bidg., Willlam Parker, we eK, —_ Sou. Plant, Charlotte. N. C. 

Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bidg.. D. err gr.; Cin- 

cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Re 

Tex., Santa Fe Bidg.. E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell a hl, p a. a P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 

Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., shiey, O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

Crosby, Mgr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville. 8. C. 


Orth, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte. N. C.: Jess Cald- 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 416 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, well, Bast Radford, Va. 


Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 15 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep.. E. N 
Rockefel- Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 5t»/5.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare 


7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer H. ‘Draper, Jr. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div.., 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. IL. Southern Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. Megr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 


302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hill Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R 


Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @ CO., Inc., Providence, R. l. Frank ‘tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.: J. M. How- 
W. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., ard, 136 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.;: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; ‘W. Chester Cobb, Hotel ‘Russell Erskine, Taylor, Newnan. Ga. 
Hunteville, Ala. 
’ DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .l., The R. & H. 
ASHWORTH BROS., inc., Charlotte, N N.C. Sow. eas A 44-A Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. ‘ 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bid h 
ATLANTA HARNESS REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. Caariotte, C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep. 

Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. ; 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. %°hn D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1651, Charlotte, N. C. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8. C. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Blde., Charlotte, 

BAHNSON CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. N. C, 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. _ FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
McBee Ave.. Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER co.., 17 Battery Place, New York City. GENERAL COAL co., 1019 Johnston Bid¢., Charlotte. N. Cc. 


Sou. M Bes H. Le Siever, P. ©. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. i. Sales Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Hute hinson, Jr., Asst. Sou 
Reps., W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R.C. Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bide. Norfolk. Va.. W. A. 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, S. C.: G. P. 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore, W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
leton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bide., Char- . 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- gg Warehouse, 1101 Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


ham, Ala. 
N O., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Pyle Box N. Cc. and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
, Sharieston, W.. Va Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., BE. P. 
BUTTERWORTH SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. : » 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 


- : i Tex., M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla... F. 

CAMPBELL @ co.., JOHN, 75 Hudson ‘St. New York City. D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices’ Birming- 

Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn. W. 0. Me. 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, & ¥ 


wc. Kinney, Ra, te Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Hillsboro, N. ; Tenn., , Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mar.: 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES Co., Hartsville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte. Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
nN. W, Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., L. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
ou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 

Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

onnston g., 

lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow oxecu- GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP J. 
tive Offices, 111 W, Washington St., Chicago, Il. Plants at: Commersint Bank ~ 

Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La.. 
Chicago, Ill. ag: CoO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. all 
PR Offices. 519 BE. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- Gossett, Greenville, 5. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.;: W 


ville, 8. C J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, GILMER co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith. Box 654. Rep., William W. Conard, Greenwood, 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: C. Lee Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 


Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Machine Co, Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 


Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, COPD. St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Service Warehouse Co.. Atlanta. Ga Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 

3a ltin Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
TOQMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. Sou. Rep.. C. B. olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 


S r Greens! S ,arolina—G | 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York Supply Co ireensboro outh Carolina reen ville Textile 


Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
CH. oe. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- (o., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. B. Dil- 
em, N. C. 


worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Piace, New Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 


| 
‘ 
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mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 


tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH Co., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron. O 
Reps.. W C. Killick. 206-207 7th St.. Chariottea N 
Eiekels, 141 N. Myrtie Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.: Boyd 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion. 709-1) 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens. 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.;: B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 


Rr 


hur. 


Ste.. Knoxville, Tenn.: W. Sanders, 208 E. Broadway, Louts- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-831 W. Broad S8t., Richmond. Va 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps... R 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St... Philadelphia. Pa 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D P 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St.. St. Louls. Mo 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Haliwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook. 
Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce 8St.. Dallas, Tex. Jobbers 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowtn- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Darkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.;: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.;: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fila.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Tavylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome. Ga 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co... At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.;: Textile Supply Co 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co.. Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis 
Tenn.;: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING Greenville, S 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H 4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. ! Sou 
Offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldz.. 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin. Aet.: Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N 
Cc: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
lina Specialty Co., P. 0. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St... Philade!iphia., 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First Nationa! Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bide., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg.., Baltimore, Md.: 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. 4 . 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. ‘Reilly, 2865 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, $33 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans. La.: B. Dodd. 383 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Chariotte, N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; 8.W. Rep.. Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Malt! Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.:; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg.. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO.. Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mil! Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mil! Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, s. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mil! Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand. Co., Louisville. Ky 


Sou. Reps.. 


Caro- 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 


side Bldg... Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. C. 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 13383, Greenville, S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church 8St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Southern Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Phileadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bidge., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., E. C. 
leans, 614 8. Peters St 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville. S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN,. tInc., Passaic. N. J Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham 
Crandall Dng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miam!t, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 


Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
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H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 


LD. DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 


Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.;: Elizabeth City, Bligzabeth City tron Works & Supply Co 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point. Keater Machinery Co and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Bernhardt-Seagie Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmir gton, Wilmington iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.;: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery ~o. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; (harleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Cv.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Cu.; Sumter, Sumter Ma 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Piace S.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte 
N. Cc 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, 5S. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE 4&4 CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St 
lotte, N. C©C.; Jutlan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer 8. Moss, A. R 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office. 
James |. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bide... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg.. Chattanoo.,a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro. 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St.. Fayetteville. N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou 


New 
(har- 
Mackenzie 

Akerstrom, 


Reps.. 


R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small. 798 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanvoga. 
Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St 


Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St... 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D Taylor, Gaffney s. C Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt. Gaffney 
5. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.. 


C.. New Orleans, La.. Atlanta, Ga.. 


Greenville. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., 2d Bedford, Mass Sou 
Plant, 2183 W. Long St., Gastonia, N 

NORMA. HOFFMANN SRAmINGs CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. Charlotte, N 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou Rep. 


Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. 
low. Plant at Plymouth. N.C 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte. N.C 

and Fitchburg, ‘Mass 

Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Bostom, Mass. Sou 
Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
atson, P. O. af 


Box 841, Greenville, S. C€ 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N 


Sixth St... Philadelphia, Pa 
Factory and Tannery, 


Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 For- 


syth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.;: C. R. Mitchell, Mger.; Reps., J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1689, Greenville, ae . Schwoebel, 864 W 
5th St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: A. S. Jay, $29 West Point S*.. 


Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. De! 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charl tte, 

5. S. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou 


Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices. Atlanta, Ga., John L. 
Gree nville, 


Sou. 
Graves, Mgr.. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har. 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell. Mass 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
Main St., S C.: W: O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd.., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R ‘Moo re, 509 Westover Ave... Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St Raleigh. N. C.: John Limbach, 


233 Peachtree St Atlanta, Ga.; D. §S. Shimp, 
Nashville, Tenn Warehouses at Philadelphia 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.., 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro. N 
C., 908 Lakeview St., ‘Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta 
Ga., 113 Courtiand St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., 


Cummins Sta.. 
Charlotte, Spar- 
Newark and Boston 


2600-2620 N. Western 


Paterson, N. J Sou. Rep., Caro- 

lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. € 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL. CO., tnc., Southeastern Div Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg... Baltimore Md. Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. More head St. 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 611 Rhett St.. 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: 
l7th St., Richmond, Va.: 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave.. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts.. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8. C 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. N. « 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 


Charlotte, N. C.: 
Greenville Ss. South 
Greensboro, N. om New South 
Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St. 


Providence. R. |! 
Anderson. 8S. C 


Sou 


& 
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gomery Bidge., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry. Atlanta, Ga.;: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn Sou ce 
and Warehouse. 652 Murvhy Ave... 8.W.. Atlanta. Ga H 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace B®. Black, P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. c.. H. B. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bide.: Greensboro, N. C., W. Catn. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldc.. Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 101 Lindsey St., Fal 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 7%, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 

STRWART !tRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-£ tewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. BE. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Hstates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Blidg., Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hilisboro, N. 
c.: 8S. Donaldson Fortson, 645 Broad St.. Augusta, Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; 
D. EB. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. HE. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg. 8. C 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 56 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY Providence, 
Sou. Office Jounston Blde., Charlotte, N. H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, u. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Maddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard; Birmingham, Ala., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.; *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
vile Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Blidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bldg. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd an 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bide.: Memphis, Tenn. Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bide.. New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.; *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., Ww. Cc. Utley: *Richmond, Va... 736 
Central Natl Bank Bide., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. me Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. - Chas. Sidney 
some, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morcan’s, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.;: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.;: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint @& Glass Co., 12 
W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Pason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Temnn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc.. 230 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. lI. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8. C., Badwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, tInc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bide., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. L. Dalton 


Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom.- 
as, Charlotte Office; IL D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
pom.. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS 4&@ SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
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Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


WOLF, JACQUES 4@ CO., seein N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro: N. C.;: G. W. Se arell, 
Commodore Apts., Greensboro, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
(o., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn 


Reports On Textile Research 


Valuable new basic knowledge as to the elastic and 
plastic properties of textile fibres should result from the 
studies now being conducted by Dr. R. L. Steinberger, a 
Textile Foundation Fellow, who reports in the February 
Textile Research on “Creep in Cellulose Acetate Fila- 
ments.” The elongation of these single filaments under a 
constant stress of 2 grams, and at relative humidity 
values from 0 to 100 per cent, continues indefinitely, but 
at a rapidly decreasing rate until rupture. This is the 
antithesis of what similar tests of single mature cotton 
fibres should show. 

Other researches described in the same issue are “Deg- 
radation of Weighted Silk Fibroin by Acid and Alkali,” 
by Ross, Johnson and Edgar of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and “Rapid Microscopical Measure- 
ment of Diameters in Cross-section,’ by Fred A. Men- 
nerich of the United States Testing Company. 

New or Warp Sizinc RESEARCH 

Research on the sizing of warps of synthetic yarns, 
and on the glues, gelatines and other materials used for 
such processing, is to be the second phase of the study of 
warp sizing that has been in progress at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under the auspices of U. S. 
Institute for Textile Research, Inc., since last summer. 
It will be entered upon, according to the February issue 
of Textile Research, just as soon as the basic study of 
starches, which was the initial part of this research, is 
completed. Unlike the latter, and prior to experimental 
sizing of cottons with starches in the mill, the study of 
synthetic yarn sizing will start with experimental work 
under controlled mill conditions. Standards for mate- 
rials and processing will be set up from the yarn to the 
finished product. Not only will data be accumulated 
showing properties of materials before and after every 
process, but break-down weaving tests will be conducted 
on a variety of warps sized in different ways. The data 
resulting from this experimental work is expected to de- 
fine the needed fundamental knowledge that is Jacking, 
and that must be the subject of coincident or future lab- 
oratory research. 

Dr. J. R. Katz, who has been the director of the study 
on starches, is completing the reports on this phase of 
the research, and will thereafter be engaged with future 
work only on a consulting or advisory basis. He is 
succeeded as director by W. E. Yelland, who has been 
his assistant thus far, and the latter will have the ser- 
vices of several laboratory specialists. 


Industial Rayon Expansion 

Cleveland.—The Builders Exchange in its daily build- 
ing bulletin to members reports that the Industrial Rayon 
Corporation will spend about 2 dollars for the structural 
phases of its plant to expand its local plant, as noted. 
The plans are drawn awaiting orders from the manage- 
ment, the builders’ group states. Christian, Schwarzen- 
berg & Gaede Co. are listed as the architects and engi- 
neers. 
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Complete Landscape and 
Planting Service 


Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 


Catalog om Request 


The Lindley Nurseries, Ine. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT AD 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 75c. 
Published By 
Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


You win!.. Were getting 70 
mote with thoie new rings! 


How many of your frames are running at reduced 
front roll speeds because of worn rings? If you're 
looking for an IMMEDIATE increase in yarn output, you 
should get at least 10% to 15% greater delivery with 
new DIAMOND FINISH High-polish rings. That means 
that much more yarn, produced at lower unit cost, and 
of better quality. Talk it over with your super! 


WHITINSVILLE ("4552 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING BES RING CO. 
Alakers of Spinning and JIwister Rings since 18 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chieago 
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“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrps 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 
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ALL 


ARE MET BY 


SULPHONATED 
OILS 


LEADING FACTOR for 35 years in the manufac- _in neutral fat, absolutely clear, unadulterated, and 
ture and development of sulphonated oils for available in varied concentrations. 
every textile need. We can supply you with any type 


Monopole Oil is a double sulphonated castor 
of sulphonated oil from stock or adapt any product 


product and is also available in special types adjusted 
to your specific needs. to specific requirements. 


Our sulphonated olive oils are made from pure No matter what your requirements are we can 


supply you. Samples of any product will be sent on 
request. If you have a special problem our labora- 
Sulphonated castor oils are extremely soluble, low tories are at your disposal without cost or obligation. 
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olive oil. They are extremely soluble, high in SO, 
content and low in neutral fat. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, IQ Gteenvillej Tenn. 
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